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In the ‘ Survey” paragraph referring to the election of officers 
of the New York Board, the writer made a mistake in saying that 
the election had been held. The nominating committee unani- 
mously named the gentlemen who are assumed to have been 
elected. As a nomination is usually equivalent to an election, the 
error is not a serious one. The election will take place next week. 





We print in another column a communication from W. H. 
Frazier, on the subject of theatre risks. This was called out by 
inquiries addressed to the writer by underwriters after the publica- 
tion in THe SPEcraToR of his previous communication. What- 
ever the statistics may show as to the unprofitableness of theatre 
risks in general, we are assured by New York underwriters that ihe 
theatres in this city have yielded a profit to the companies that 
write them. It is well to know the facts, however, regarding every 
class of special hazard, and Mr. Frazier is apparently doing good 
work in this direction. 





Ix noticing a new work on spontaneous combustion, written by 
C. John Hexamer, C. E., and published by Tue Spectator Com- 
pany, we spoke of the author as being an expert employed by the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association, Mr. Hexamer re- 
signed that position some time since, as it interfered with his work 
in the special field of investigation he has selected for himself. 
His contributions upon special hazards are well known, and no one 
has devoted as much time and study to this branch of the business 
as Mr. Hexamer. His treatise on spontaneous combustion is the 
most complete work on that subject that has been written. 





We are glad to note that at least one foreign insurance journal 
—The Insurance Guardian of London—condemns unsparingly 
the reckless statements made in court by the counsel for the 
swindlers undergoing examination at Belfast for attempting to rob 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of this city. The editor 
Says : 


The counsel talked of the officers of the Equitable as if they were 
engaged in a conspiracy to swindle, and the terms employed would have 
been more suited to references to a gang of convicted—or, at any rate, 
Suspected—coiners than to the officers of a reputable and wealthy insur- 
ance company. Surely this is carrying the license of the bara little too 
far. Some notice ought to be taken of it when this wretched case comes 
toanend, * * * Jt is scandalous that such observations should have 
been permitted. The liberty of counsel is one thing, but this kind of 
wild and reckless license is not to be tolerated in a civilized country. 
But for the lurid glare of these frantic outbursts the case is insufferably 


dull, owing to the way in which it is spun out. For the present we say 
no more, 





We presume P. B. Armstrong is now entirely happy, and ready 
to receive the congratulations of his. numerous friends. He has 
Succeeded in securing the presidency of the Fire Association, a 
mutual company, that was organized as competitor to his first-born, 
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the Mutual Fire. Mr. Armstrong is possessed of good underwrit- 
ing ability, much force of character, and various other qualifications 
calculated to make him a successful business man. Now that he 
has made up his mind that he and the Mutual are distinct entities, 
we wish him success in his new field of operations. The Fire Asso- 
ciation was recently examined and showed an impairment; Mr. 
Armstrong steps in with $100,000, buys a controlling interest in the 
company, and he and his friends take the helm, he being elected 
president. As a competitor of the Mutual, the Fire Association 
could never succeed ; what will be the result with Armstrong at 
the head remains to be seen, but it is fair to assume that he will 
push competition with all his energy where the business of the Mutual 
is concerned. 





Tue United States Mutual. Accident Society makes seven or eight 
assessments every year, and if a member fails to respond to any one of 
them his certificate lapses. Consequently, every certificateholder, how- 
ever earnest he may be in his intention to keep insured, runs seven or 
eight chances a year of his policy lapsing by his failure to receive and 
respond to notices of assessments. This lapse danger which surrounds 
all members is a very serious matter.— Zhe Chronicle, 

The fact that the United States Mutual Accident Society makes 
assessments for its premiums is what distinguishes it from the stock 
accident companies. The chief claim of assessment companies to 
popularity is that they do not collect their premiums in a lump 
sum in advance, but call for them by assessments as they are 
required to meet losses. The Chronicle tries to make an offense 
of what they claim is their chief virtue. In the company named, 
however, it is entirely optional with the person insured how he will 
pay his premiums; he can pay them annually in advance, semi- 
annually, or by the regular process of assessment. If he prefers 
the latter form it is his business to see that his premiums are paid 
promptly at the times he has himself elected to pay, and in accord- 
ance with the terms of his certificate or contract. If he does not 
do so the contract lapses by its own provisions, precisely as it would 

.in a stock company for non-payment of premiums. We believe 
in dealing fairly, even with assessment companies, and not striving 
to hold them responsible for things that are not in keeping with the 
system under which they are operating, when their practices are 
well understood by their members, who pay in accordance with the 
plans and practices they approve of. Assessment insurance is not 
level premium insurance, does not pretend to be, and gets its busi- 
ness because it is a cheap substitute for it. Its contracts, however, 
are as intelligible generally as any others, and are equally binding 
upon the insured and the insurer. If premiums are not paid in 
accordance with the terms of the contract, the insurance is for- 
feited, and equitably so in the one case as decidedly as it is in the 
other. 





In a leaflet lying before us, entitled “ Practical Hints to Life 
Insurance Agents,” occurs this advice: “Be honest. Don’t mis- 
appropriate a dollar of the funds of the company. Go wet, go dry, 
go hungry, go on foot, or even barefoot ; but don’t touch one cent 
of that which does not belong to you. Life insurance funds are 
fiduciary—a sacred trust belonging to the widows and orphans.” 
Such advice seems, on its face, to be superfluous, for men in gen- 
eral are supposed to be honest, yet it is for the honest men that 
such advice is intended ; dishonest men would be the last to heed 
it. The idea sought to be conveyed is that the funds belonging to 
his company that come into an agent’s hands should be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct from his personal funds or any other that he may 
have. It is not a good plan for an agent to have a mixed account 
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at his bank, where all funds of which he is temporary custodian are 
deposited in his own name and subject to his check as an indi- 
vidual. It is better to have two accounts, one personal and the 
other as agent, thus separating his private funds from those 
over which, as an individual, he should exercise no control. Many 
an honest man has found himself seriously involved simply by 
reason of keeping a mixed account at his bankers. Finding him- 
self with a liberal credit, he is prone to check out freely, without 
stopping to think that a portion of the money with which he is 
credited belongs to his company. Having need for money, he 
draws, flattering himself that when the time comes for him to settle 
his accounts with the company he will find some way of making up 
the balance. Then comes a pinch, and he is forced to borrow and 
resort to extreme measures to raise the money to settle with his 
company. This brings him in debt and under the harrow, com- 
pelling him to resort to questionable means to keep his matters 
straight. A special agent happens along and, possibly, stumbles 
upon the fact that the agent is “kiting” his affairs, reports the fact 
to headquarters, and forthwith the confidence of the company in 
its agent is shaken. There may be no question as to his integrity, 
but the man who has acquired loose methods in money matters 
must not be surprised if he is watched with more than ordinary 
vigilance, or if he receives more than the usual number of visits 
from specials. Better accept and act upon the advice of an old 
agent, as given above. 





WE know of no insurance company in this country that is con- 
ducted on such a niggardly, half-penny basis as the London and 
Lancashire, or whose business is at present managed with such a 
lack of intelligence and disregard of the rights of others. When 
James Yereance was its American manager he was embarrassed 
and hampered by the picayune policy laid down by the home office, 
and finally Jeffrey Beavan, who had been a sort of confidential fac- 
totum at home, was sent over here as assistant to Mr. Yereance. 
What that meant every well-informed person readily understood. 
The place was to be made so uncomfortable for Mr. Yereance that 
he would be glad to resign. This he did in his own good time, 
leaving Mr. Beavan alone in his glory in the coveted position of 
American manager, The cheap and narrow policy he was ex- 
pected to carry out has been extended to the different agencies of 
the company, until several of the more prominent ones have chosen 
to resign rather than submit to the petty annoyances to which Mr. 
Beavan subjected them. These agents had contracts with the com- 
pany having some time to run, but in several instances the con- 
tracts have been ignored. J. H. Law & Bro. of Cincinnati had an 
agency contract, under which they had appointed numerous local 
agents. Although this contract was still in force, in April last Mr. 
Beavan appointed other local agents in different places to supplant 
those of the Law Brothers, and gave orders for the transfer of sup- 
plies over which he had no control. It is true that Law & Bro. 
had given notice that they should resign the agency, but their con- 
tract was still in force, and Mr. Beavan’s interference with their 
agents was a great impertinence, to put it mildly, and entirely in 
keeping with other acts of his. Since Mr. Beavan became resident 
manager of the London and Lancashire the following named well- 
known agents have severed their connection with the company: 
George Wood, manager of the Philadelphia department ; Charles 
H. Case & Co., managers of the Northwestern department; John 
H. Law & Bro., managers of the Central department. As the 
greater portion of the business of the company was furnished by 
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these agencies, the loss of these experienced underwriters cannot 
fail to be seriously felt. Of course, other agents will take their 
places ; but as no self-respecting man will long submit to constant 
interference with his business by Mr. Beavan, changes in the agency 
department of the company are likely to be numerous in the future 
Friends of Mr. Beavan claim that he is a shrewd underwriter ; he 
may be, but his methods of conducting the business are narrow, 
arbitrary and illiberal. Still, as this is the policy of the company 
itself, he is probably carrying out orders. We understand that the 
company has sent over another of its confidential men to look 
over matters. He would do well either to call off Mr. Beavan 
or take the company back home with him. As a matter of fact, 
neither would be missed ; but if the company intends to remain in 
the country it needs a broad gauge manager, with comprehensive 
intelligence, and whose personality is not offensive. 





DurInc the past few weeks we have had several inquiries from 
fire insurance agents in different sections of the country regarding 
the standing of the Property Insurance Company of London, and 
the Caisse d’Assurance of Paris, The statement was made that poli- 
cies of these companies were being floated by well-known “ wildcat” 
brokers in this city. It ought to be sufficient to say that the com. 
panies named have no authority to do business in the United States, 
have complied with none of our laws, and have not a dollar of assets 
in this country with which to pay losses that might be incurred 
here. But there are certain unprincipled brokers here and elsewhere 
that make a business of dealing in policies of “wildcat” com. 
panies, and swindling ignorant propertyowners out of the amounts 
they pay for premiums, so that it is necessary to repeat continually 
the warning the insurance press has so frequently sounded regard- 
ing such companies. The Post Magazine Almanack, which is 
authority relative to foreign companies, reports the Property Insur- 
ance Company as among those incorporated in 1887, and as having 
a nominal capital of £2000; even this small sum not being paid 
up. What prospect an American would have of collecting a claim 
against such a concern, anyone can surmise. The Caisse d’ Assur- 
ance is not mentioned in the Almanack in the list of French com- 
panies, nor do we find any record of it whatever in our French ex- 
changes that make a regular practice of publishing the share list of 
companies that have any standing. It is fair to assume that the 
companies named are “wildcats” of the worst variety, and that an 
American holding one of their policies has not one chance ina 
thousand of collecting a dollar from them in case of loss. We are 
not able to get up much sympathy for propertyowners who are 
victimized by fraudulent insurance companies and “skin” brokers, 
as they are called in the street. There are hundreds of home and 
foreign companies doing business here legitimately—having abun 
dance of capital and assets, complying with the laws, honestly shar- 
ing with propertyowners the burdens of taxation, whose financial 
standing and honorable practices are patent to all—that are ready 
to furnish all the insurance required by our citizens for a reason 
able compensation. If propertyowners choose to buy worthless 
policies because they are cheaper than those that are good for their 
face, they are not entitled to any sympathy whatever, when they 
find they have been swindled, nor are they likely to get it. The 
greatest injury done by such “wildcats” is to the honorable com 
panies that, in the aggregate, are held responsible by the ignorant 
for all the swindles perpetrated in the name of insurance. But 
while sawdust swindlers and “green goods” dealers can find vit 
tims among a class of men who get caught while striving to perpe 
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trate frauds themselves, the “wildcat” broker will flourish and 
capture his share of the gudgeons. The record of every legitimate 
insurance company is an open book that all may read; it is scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the country through the medium of the 
insurance press and numerous special publications ; there is, there- 
fore, no necessity for anyone being swindled by fraudulent policies, 
unless the victim, in striving to be especially smart and “ beat” the 
legitimate companies, over-reaches himself, and gets bitten himself, 
Then the verdict should be recorded, “‘ served him right.” 
* 7 * * 

Since the above was written an agent sends us in the following 
circular : 

GENTLEMEN: I can cover $10,000 insurance, on a general class of 
risks, in three French insurance companies, and furnish you with policies 
without delay—L’Atlas, La Mutuelle Generale and La Loyale Cies. du 
Paris. Reference, Credit Lyonnais Bank, Paris. I write only upon 
risks on which a large amount of insurance is written by other compa- 
nies, or as reinsurer. Please favor me. Yours very respectfully, 

582 THRooP AVE., BROOKLYN, May 3. H. A. RICHARDSON, 

Intending to return it to the writer, the agent had written across 
its face, ‘‘I wish you would stop sending us your circulars.” 
Probably hundreds of agents have received similar propositions, 
and will continue to receive them. In the list of companies whose 
shares are reported by our French exchanges the names of these 
companies do not appear. We do not say that such companies do 
not exist, but if they do, the manner in which they seek business 
in this country stamps them as “wildcats” of the worst variety, 
and Mr, Richardson is unquestionably fully aware of their true 
character. So far as American propertyowners are concerned, a 
policy in one of these companies is not worth the paper it is writ- 
tenon. Mr. Richardson, in soliciting business for these concerns, 
is violating the law of this State, and we beg to call the attention 
of Superintendent Maxwell to his name and address. The original 
of the above letter is at the disposal of the department at any 
time. While the laws of this State exact certain conditions, taxes 
and fees from companies that do an honest business in an honor- 
able manner, they are entitled to protection from tnese sneaking 
“wildcats” that are organized abroad for the sole purpose of prey- 
ing on the American business. 





LIFE INSURANCE FRAUDS. 


T is a singular phase of human nature that great financial and 
fiduciary trusts are regarded by men of easy conscience as 
legitimate victims for them to plunder, and hence it has always 
been necessary to surround such trusts with a greater number and 
variety of safeguards than an individual would dream of placing 
about his private business or property. Yet, in defiance of all the 
precautions that human ingenuity can devise, we are continually 
hearing of bank officers decamping with the funds of the bank, 
with trusted officials of great corporations proving recreant to their 
trusts, and of professional criminals even successfully plundering 
the vaults of banks and corporations. The laws are very stringent 
regarding fiduciary trusts, yet how often we hear of estates being 
robbed by men whom the courts had selected to supervise them. 
Even the Bank of England, reputed to be the best protected finan- 
cial institution in the world, has been victimized on more than one 
occasion, 
Life insurance companies, holding millions of dollars in trust for 
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their policyholders, are frequently selected by unscrupulous men as 
objects for plunder, and the attempts made in this direction have 
furnished some of the most celebrated trials in the annals of the 
law. Very few instances, however, are recorded where these at- 
tempts have been carried to a successful issue. The swindlers 
succeed in eluding the vigilance of the guardians of these trusts 
up to a certain point, until, in fact, they see the coveted money 
almost within their grasp, when they unexpectedly encounter still 
another precaution that has been adopted before they can actually 
secure the funds for which they have risked so much, and the re- 
sult is that their villainous schemes are exposed and the guilty par- 
ties brought to punishment. The system of checks and counter- 
checks devised by life insurance managers is so complete that the 
inner sanctuary, the treasure vault, is seldom successfully reached, 
although in the attempts to do so all the crimes in the calendar 
may have been committed. There always turns up somewhere 
some little safeguard over which the most adroit scoundrels that 
ever conspired to perpetrate a robbery are sure to stumble and so 
defeat their object. 

We are led to these reflections by the undue prominence that 
has recently been given to certain attempts made at Belfast by a 
half dozen or more scoundrels to rob several life insurance compa- 
nies, among them the Equitable of this city. In themselves these 
cases are of little importance, and they would have passed with no 
more notice than the press is in the habit of according to the un- 
successful attempt any trusted person may make to rob his em- 
ployer—and who, being detected, is vigorously prosecuted by such 
employer for the protection of the public—but for the fact that an 
American company was involved, and the jealous rivalry of the 
home companies has served to keep the matter prominently before 
the public. The daily papers have given full reports of the pro- 
ceedings before the police magistrate, and every abusive epithet 
which the defendants’ counsel applies to the Equitable or its offi- 
cers is rolled as a sweet morsel under the tongues of the reporters, 
is copied from one journal to another, and sent out broadcast by 
envious parties, who can have no other motive than to injure the 
Equitable in the estimation of the British public. The fact is ap- 
parently overlooked that the Equitable discovered these frauds be- 
fore they had matured; has not paid out or lost a dollar on ac- 
count of these fraudulent claims ; has caused the arrest of some 
half a dozen persons on account of them; and has instructed its 
legal representatives to leave no effort untried that will expose and 
punish all persons engaged in this conspiracy. During an honor- 
able and successful career, covering about thirty years, the Equit- 
able has succeeded in building up an extensive business; in accu- 
mulating assets amounting to over $85,000,000, and establishing a 
reputation for fair and liberal dealing that is second to that of no 
life insurance company in the world. In all its career it has never 
been victimized by any conspiracy to defraud it, and it remained 
for citizens of Great Britain to organize a scheme to plunder a 
comparative stranger, who was honestly seeking to do business 
within the jurisdiction of that great nation whose boast it is that its 
possessions are so extended that the light of the sun is never shut 
out from them. 

The facts in this case are simply as follows: The Equitable hav- 
ing resolved to seek business in Great Britain, established its gen- 
eral offices for that country in London ; this office appointed agents 
in different sections, and these agents selected their own assistants, 
subject to the approval of the London board. Among the agents 
so selected was Chestnutte Smyth of Belfast, a gentleman of high 
standing in that community, holding two or three positions of public 
trust, formerly representing a British life insurance company, and a 
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prominent dignitary in religious circles. He was an active, pushing 
man, familiar with the life insurance business, of good address and 
intelligence, and, being so highly recommended, he was accepted 
by the Equitable, as he would have been by any other company 
desiring an agent in that locality. The fact that the Equitable had 
secured his services was a subject of envy on the part of more than 
one rival manager. Among the persons whom Chestnutte Smyth 
selected to aid him in conducting his agency was Speers Orr, who 
was also familiar with the life insurance business and was highly 
recommended. Notwithstanding their high standing in the com- 
munity, their education, business attainments and general intelli- 
gence, these two seem to have been about as pretty a brace of 
scoundrels as even Great Britain is in the habit of producing. 
After building themselves into the confidence of their employers, 
they entered upon a series of operations to betray the confidence 
of those employers and despoil the treasury of which they were the 
guardians. They conspired with Robert Dunlop, Hugh K. Mat- 
thews, James Henderson, William Press and some others to insure 
the lives of invalid persons in the Equitable and two British compa- 
nies. By forging the names of applicants to examination papers and 
medical certificates, they succeeded in obtaining policies upon the 
lives of such invalids. The policies were usually made out for the 
benefit of the person insured, and then assigned to members of the 
combination. Dunlop, Matthews, Henderson and Press appear to 
have been the assignees of the policies in most instances, they 
paying the premiums, and Chestnutte Smyth and Speers Orr forging 
the necessary papers to complete the transaction. So many poli- 
cies being made payable to these persons excited the suspicion of 
the London board, and their secretary, Alexander Munkittrick, Jr., 
was sent to Belfast to investigate the matter. About this time one 
of the invalids, Joseph Wilson, better known as “ Black Joe,” 
keeper of an eating-house, who had been insured but a few weeks 
in the interest of Dunlop, died unexpectedly. A claim for the face 
of his policy, £2000, was made, but an investigation as to the cir- 
cumstances of his death was entered upon, which brought out all 
the circumstances of the conspiracy. ‘“ Black Joe” had long been 
a conspicuous invalid, and at the time he was, by forgery, falsely 
certified to as being a desirable risk, he was slowly dying of dropsy 
and a combination of diseases. The doctor’s certificate of the 
cause of death was among the forged papers in this case, as was 
also the facts relating to the registrar of deaths. Chestnutte Smyth, 
finding that he would be prosecuted by the Equitable, undertook 
to fly to this country, smuggled himself aboard an outgoing steamer 
that was actually under weigh, when he was taken back by a detect- 
ive. Charges were at once entered against him and Speers Orr 
for forgery, and also against them, with others named, for con- 
spiracy. 

The Equitable at once retained the best legal talent to be obtained 
in Belfast to prosecute the accused, and the prisoners secured able 
counsel to defend them. The examination occupied several days, 
during which the facts, as we have summarized them, were revealed 
by the testimony. Speers Orr made a confession of his share in the 
forgeries, and Dunlop admitted his connection with the attempted 
frauds, surrendering all the policies he held upon the lives of 
others, including that upon “Black Joe,” under which claim 
had been made. The other assignees of the policies that had 
been criminally obtained also surrendered them, so that the con- 
spiracy was effectually defeated, and instead of securing the coveted 
“boodle,” the conspirators find themselves in the prisoners’ dock, 
facing a prosecution that promises to land them in prison for various 
terms of years, according to the degree of culpability that can be 
proved against each. Immediately upon their arrest, Chestnutte 
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Smyth and Speers Orr, who are charged with forgery, were promptly 
committed to jail, while some of the others, who were charged 
with conspiracy, a crime of lesser magnitude in the eyes of the law, 
were held to bail in large sums. The fact that so many persons, 
formerly of excellent standing in businessand social circles, are im. 
plicated in these transactions, has impelled the government to give 
notice that the prosecution of the prisoners held for trial will be 
undertaken by the Queen’s officers, and at the public expense, 
Whatever may be the outcome of the government prosecutions, the 
fact that the Equitable unearthed the frauds, and, on its own 
responsibility, caused the arrest of the conspirators, furnished at its 
own expense the witnesses to establish their guilt, and secured their 
remand for trial, should entitle it to the gratitude of every honest 
man. Had the officers of the Equitable waited for the slow processes 
of government prosecutions, Chestnutte Smyth would now be in 
the United States looking for fresh victims, and his co-conspirators 
scattered to the four quarters of the globe. The Equitable, after 
having recovered all its fraudulently obtained policies without the 
loss of a dollar, might easily have have connived at the escape of 
the forgers and conspirators, thus avoiding publicity and much 
jealous denunciation, but its officers deemed the prosecution of the 
scoundrels to be demanded by good morals and in the interests 
of the public, and of paramount importance to any selfish interest 
it might have. 

In the course of the investigations, it transpired that Robert 
Dunlop held a policy for £1000 on the life of “ Black Joe” in the 
Marine and General Life Assurance Society, which was surrendered 
by him to that society after the exposure of his complicity by the 
Equitable. He had still another policy for £150 in the Life Asso- 
ciation of Scotland, which is reported to have been paid. As 
neither of these companies have taken an active part in the prose- 
cution of the conspirators, and because they are British companies, 
they have escaped criticism at the hands of the press and the coun- 
sel for the defendants, which does not seem to be in keeping with 
the much vaunted English motto of “ fair play.” 

We have said that when the Equitable determined to enter 
Great Britain to seek business, it adopted every safeguard that 
seemed possible for the protection of itself as a corporation and the 
interests of its policyholders. After complying with every require- 
ment of the law, it appointed a board of managers for Great Brit- 
ain. This board consists of Colonel Thomas Brooke, Mr. E. H. 
Bayley and Honorable Sir Alexander Gordon, K. C. B. ‘These 
gentlemen occupy prominent positions in the business and social 
world of London, and receive a fixed sum for attending to the 
affairs of the Equitable in that country. Every application for 
insurance from any part of Great Britain is passed upon by this 
board before a policy is issued. In addition, there is a board of 
trustees composed of The Right Honorable The Earl of Denbigh, 
The Right Honorable The Earl of Kintore, Sir Joseph C. lee, 
who hold securities for £100,000 in the Bank of England, as 
special security for policyholders in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The manager for Great Britain and Ireland is Geo. W. Parker, 4 
man who had an established reputation in connection with life in- 
surance before his services were secured by the Equitable. He 
has general charge of the business of the company in Great Britain, 
under the supervision of the board of managers.. Alexander Mun- 
kittrick, Jr., is secretary to the Londonboard, employed, however, 
and paid by the home office in this city, and is, therefore, an ¢m- 
ployee of the society and not of the board of managers. Attached 
to the London office is Dr. W. Sedgwick Saunders, as medical 
director, who is paid a large salary (by the home office) to super 
vise the medical examination of every risk forwarded for acceptance 
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by the various agents. All the medical examiners throughout 
Great Britain are appointed by and are responsible to Dr. Saunders. 
This gentleman is especially well qualified for the duties of medical 
director, being president of the Board of Health, an active member 
of several medical societies, prominent in his profession and having 
had a long experience as medical examiner for various British life 
companies. As further safeguards, local boards of managers are 
appointed in the different prominent cities, which exercise a general 
supervision over the business affairs of the local agencies within 
their jurisdiction. But every application for insurance and every 
medical examination has to be passed upon by the London officials, 
and they only can issue policies. With all these precautions, it 
would be impossible for an ordinary swindler to succeed in robbing 
the society ; not even its trusted employees could achieve the end 
of their scheme, although, through the employment of forgery and 
perjury, successful in passing some of the outworks of precaution 
that would be inaccessible to others. 

The whole case sums itself up in the statement that two trusted 
employees of the Equitable conspired with others to rob the society, 
were unsuccessful, and will probably spend a good portion of their 
lives in prison in consequence. What has happened to the Equit- 
able in this respect is happening every day in some quarter in con- 
nection with banking institutions, business corporations, fire insur- 
ance companies, railroad companies and other great enterprises, 
with the material difference that in many of these cases the crim- 
inals were successful. In another respect there is a difference, for 
while in too many cases the victims have compromised with the 
criminals and turned them loose again to prey upon society, the 
Equitable has spared no effort to secure the adequate punishment 
of those who sought to despoil it. 


May 17, 1888.] 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


In the large table printed in THE SpecTATOR last week, being a recapit- 
ulation of fire insurance by States, the average ratio of losses to premiums 
for six years in Massachusetts was printed as 40.7. This was a typo- 
graphical error, and should have been 55.9. Massachusetts is a State very 
generally to be commended, but in the matter of fire losses not to the ex- 
tent the printer would have us believe. The error is accounted for by 
the fact that the compositor who ‘‘set up” the item is a Boston printer, 
and his insurance education has been sadly neglected. 


* * * * 


THE election of the New York Board of Underwriters was held yester- 
day, and the regular ticket was, as usual, elected. Geo. M. Coit will 
have the privilege of presiding over the destinies of the board for the 
coming year, and although the position has been filled during years past 
by the leading men in the profession—in most cases men with national 
Teputations so far as the insurance business is concerned—it is safe to say 
that it has never been better filled than it will be during the coming year. 
There are few men in the business who have ever gained a higher or more 
well deserved reputation than Mr. Coit. 


* * * * 


Tue New York Board of Underwriters is a peculiar body, and differs 
very materially from boards of underwriters in other cities. In most 
Places the Board of Underwriters is a body of comparatively little conse- 
quence, and an official position in it is not esteemed a particular honor. 
In New York, however, the case is quite different, and a place on the 
executive committee of the board is considered a desirable thing. The 
Presidency of the board is the greatest compliment that can be bestowed 
by New York underwriters on one of their number, and is as a rule only 
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reached after several years’ consecutive service as vice-chairman of the 
executive committee, chairman of the committees, and, lastly, vice-presi- 
dent of the board. 


* * * * 


THE patrol committee loses one of its most efficient members in Mr. 
Silvey’s retirement. Mr. Patterson, late of the Clinton, is now an officer 
of the German-American, and, as it is contrary to the customs of the 
board to have two officers of the same company on the executive commit- 
tee, and as the patrol committee without Mr. Patterson would be an 
anomaly that could not possibly exist, the result was inevitable. 


* * * * 


THE death of Lieutenant Murray of the fire patrol from injuries received 
during the recent stable fire in Thirty-ninth street was a memorable occur- 
rence, and cast a gloom throughout the members of that body. His 
service had been an honorable one, and the patrol committee very prop- 
erly took special and appropriate notice of his death, 


* * * * 


THE affairs of the Fire Association of New York have once more been 
matters of much notice and discussion. First came the report of the 
insurance department showing a new impairment within a few months 
after the impairment of fifty per cent had been made good, and then came 
the news that the ever-active P. B. Armstrong had captured the com- 
pany. The published statement of the basis of the transaction indicates 
that it was a wise and useful step for the selling stockholders, who get 
par for stock the book value of which was probably much less. The 
result, however, may prove that those who remain in will fare better even 
than those who retire, for Mr. Armstrong is certainly a remarkable man, 
and no one can foretell what he will be able to accomplish with the com- 
pany. His career, however, will be watched with much interest by under- 
writers generally, if for no other reason than to see whether the success 
with which he ran the Mutual, and which cannot be denied, was good 
luck or good management. 


* * * * 


On Saturday afternoon the Lawyers Club gave a large reception on the 
occasion of the opening of the second story of their club rooms, These 
are the rooms which would have been used by the Underwriters Club, if 
that organization had materialized, and many insurance men were present 
and looked with interest at the rooms which they had expected to occupy. 
The rooms have been much more elaborately and magnificently furnished 
and decorated than was the intention originally, and, with the rooms be- 
low, make as complete, spacious club accommodations as can be found 
in the city. 

x * * x 

THE relaxation from big fires, both in this vicinity and throughout the 
country, is a great boon to all the companies, big and little. A very few more 
weeks as free from big fires as the past two months has been, would put 
the balance for this portion of the year fairly on the right side of the led- 
ger for most of the companies. This result in New York, coupled with 
the prevailing and generally increasing stiffness of rates here, is causing 
a much easier and less anxious feeling among officers and agents in the 
city. Atthe present moment there is comparatively little feeling for the 
need of a tariff association, for the companies are getting on very well 
without it in most every respect but that of the commission account. 


* * * * 


Bic commissions continue to remain the rule, especially among the big 
companies, notwithstanding the stiffening of rates, and this old chestnut 
seems the most difficult to get rid of. It probably always will be, how- 
ever, and, as experience has shown, no tariff association can be made 
strong enough to prevent it. It is so much easier a method of getting busi- 
ness, in New York especially, than by cutting rates, that companies are 
unwilling to give up the privilege. As a rule, however, the little com- 
panies are out of that fight. 











—Melrose, Mass., has adopted the Gamewell fire alarm system. There 
will be thirteen alarm boxes and two gongs, one on the Town Hall and 
one at the Highlands. The cost will be $1700. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





MORE ABOUT THEATRE RISKS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I herewith hand you copy of a letter in reply to the inquiries of a 
prominent underwriter in regard to my article upon ‘‘ Theatre Risks,” 
lately published in Tue Srecraror. As inquiries of a similar nature 
have been made, and the communication explains itself, it may be of suf- 
ficient general interest for publication : 

DEAR Sir.—I am just in receipt of yours of a recent date, making in- 
quiry in regard to some of the salient points touched upon in my late cir- 
cular on ‘‘ Theatres as Fire Insurance Risks.” Answering your inquiry 
in regard to what may be properly termed ‘‘ legitimate theatres,” I will 
say that, while opinions upon that point vary, my idea is that, as it is the 
custom for owners or managers of play-houses to run them upon the 
short contract or specialty system, they are liable to lease them for any- 
thing from grand opera to negro minstrels, and recognize as legitimate 
almost every kind of performances, which warrants us in drawing the 
line to include ordinary variety theatres, excluding those, of course, where 
liquor is sold and a low grade of amusement dealt out ; upon which prin- 
ciple my number of theatres was based. 

Referring to your inquiry as to whether, in my opinion, ‘“‘ different 
Statistics would not be made by the exercise of individual judgment in 
accepting theatres as insurance risks,” I will say that most certainly such 
results are possible, provided superior ‘‘ individual judgmen*” was avail- 
able in every case, and absolute freedom permitted in selection; which 
rule, however, applies to every class of insurable property. But, in such 
an assumption, we lose sight of and substantially depart from the sub- 
ject in the only sense in which it can be properly understood ; that is, the 
broader one of whether there is any money to be made insuring theatres 
as a class ai present rates. I am thoroughly convinced, however, that 
while here and there a company might escape loss, and possibly be for- 
tunate enough to make money for a time on selected risks of that kind, it 
is extremely doubtful whether insuring even the best theatres at their pro- 
portionately low rates, would not be a losing business in the end. 

In regard to your suggestion, that no one company would be likely to 
insure all the so-called legitimate theatres at the same time, I would again 
explain that the sole object of my statistics was to give the net result to 
underwriters, considered as a unit, of insuring theatres as a class at pre- 
vailing rates. Undoubtedly the managers of insurance companies are 
firmly opposed to bad theatres, as well as known bad risks in every 
class; and while each may believe that he is avoiding that kind, it is 
scarcely possible to do so in a field so wide-spread and complicated as 
now covered by each of the important companies, whichis proven by the 
fact that all theatres, including country-village ‘‘ opera houses” [as well 
as country flouring mills, country paper mills, planing mills, furniture 
factories, mixed textile mills, mattress factories, artificial curled hair fac- 
tories—those using vegetable fibre—candy factories, and ten or fifteen 
other kinds of property that I am satisfied are positively unprofitable to 
the companies], are constantly insured ; and, however shrewd under- 
writers may think they are, some are sure to be found obligated to pay 
for every property of the kind that burns. Therefore, ordinary prudence 
suggests that, when the insuring of theatres or any other class of property 
by a company is found to be a losing branch of its business at obtainable 
rates, it would be well to cut them off entirely until the hazard is lessened 
or rates advanced. Inthe meantime, let the other companies have them, 
as it seems to be a source of gratification for some underwriters to know 
of the others losing money, and the more of this unprofitable business 
your competitors may be induced to accept, upon the promise of better 
business to come (itself scarcely able to be floated upon its rates), the 
sooner you will have the satisfaction of noting depleted surpluses and 
final retirement from business. 

Since my circular on theatres was issued, I have had access to the ex- 
perience sheets of several important companies, all of which, with one 
exception, verify the result of my calculations, You will, therefore, ob- 
serve that my deductions were not based wholly upon the two facts of 
the number of theatres and number of fires, as understood by you, but 
really upon the all-important one of rates, which actual experience has 
shown to be fatally inadequate. Furthermore, I have just learned that a 
special committee has the matter of theatre risks in Philadelphia under 
consideration at this time, and it is possible that a material advance in 
the rates of such properties here will be decided upon soon. Trusting 
that my position has been clearly defined, I remain, very truly yours, 

PPILADELPHIA, May 14, 1888. W. H. Frazier. 











—At the annual meeting of the Illinois State Board of Fire Under- 
writers at Springfield, May 9, officers were elected as follows: President, 
J. W. Robertson of the London and Lancashire; vice-president, H. C. 
Welch of the Queen ; secretary and treasurer, S. D. Andrus of the Nor- 
wich Union. Executive committee, H. B. Washington, B. H. Lenehan, 
P. W. Plank. C, L. Whittemore, Thomas M. Smith and L. E. Hildreth. 
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CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 





THE Prometheus Mutual Life, Invalidity and Accident has removed 
to its new domicile, No. 7o Konigsgratzer street, Berlin. 


* * * 


THE Deutsche Transportversicherungs Actien Gesellshaft gives notice 
that for 1887 it will pay a dividend of 150 marks per share. 


* * * 


Tue dividend of the Schlesische, fire, for 1887, has been fixed at 31 2.3 
per cent of cash paid in, or r90 marks per share of 3000 marks. 


* * * 


—THueE Frankfort, transport, accident and glass, has deposited the sum 
of 30,000 florins, and has been permitted to enter Austria as an accident 
insurance company alone, 


* * * 


Tue Turkish government has recently published a law which, among 
other provisions, regulates the payment of taxes by insurance companies, 
Transportation and fire insurance companies are required to pay: In 
Constantinople and suburbs, twenty Turkish pounds [1 Turkish pound 
= 17.23 marks; 4.25 marks = $1]; in other principal cities, eight Tur. 
kish pounds, and in smaller cities, four Turkish pounds. Life insurance 
companies pay in Constantinople, ten Turkish pounds; in other prin- 
cipal cities, five Turkish pounds, and in smaller cities, two Turkish 
pounds. 

* * * 
THE Teutonia recently wrote its one hundred-thousandth policy. 
* * * 


THE Agrippina, transport, Cologne, declares a dividend of twenty per 
cent, and the Agrippina, reinsurance, declares a like sum. The Thu- 
ringia announces a dividend of 33 1-3 per cent. 


* * * 


A LARGE horse-car surface road in Berlin used to insure its accidents 
in the Schlesische, life. It has not renewed its contracts, however, as it 
has started an accident company of its own. This is economy witha 
vengeance, and not out of place, if we examine the records. In 1887, no 
less than 892 persons were injured by accidents on this road, forty-three 
severely and five fatally ; 786 persons caused their accidents by personal 
carelessness ; 758 of the passengers were injured in the act of descending 
and 152 in the act of ascending. 


* * * 


A NEW company, La Prudence, with a nominal capital of 500,000 francs, 
of which one-fourth is paid in, recently opened its doors for business in 
Paris. 

* * * 

THE stockholders of L’Eternelle, Paris, recently resolved to issue 700 

new shares, and to increase the capital of the concern to 5,500,000 francs, 


* * * 


Mr. THOMEREAU, who was the editor of The Moniteur des Assurances 
for twenty years, had during this long time collected an excellent library 
on insurance matters; which ranks perhaps first of the kind in the world. 
When this gentleman retired he regretted very much that he could not 
locate it in a place where it might be consulted by insurance men, 
L’Urbaine, a large insurance company, heard of this dilemma, at once 
purchased the library, appointed Mr. Thomereau to be librarian for life, 
and purchased a building for the accommodation of the books. 


* * + 


On account of a lawsuit by which l’Union Industrielle is compelled to 
drop the Union from its title, the concern will probably call itself here- 


after Réunion Industrielle. 


* * * 


THE Vaterlindische, hail, has resolved to announce a dividend of eight 
and one-half per cent—that is, fifty marks per share. 
a x . 


Tue chief general secretary of the Assicurazioni Generali, Josef Bess0, 
has received the decoration of the Mauritius and Lazarus order....Mr. 
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Miganse has been appointed as codirector of the Ville de Bruxelles.... 
Dr. Franz Wellker has been appointed a representative of the Thuringia, 
in place of E, von Péppinghausen, retiring... The Baselsche, life and 
accident, has placed its office in Paris under the direction of Count 
Granquet, Mr. de la Fontaine retiring....The death of the Duke of 
Padua, ex-administrator of the Credit Viaqer, as well as of Messrs. 
d’Albufera, Count de Lagrange, of Laviboisiere, Galliera and Valmy, all 
well known in French insurance circles, are announced... . The Frank- 
furt, transport, accident and glass, has appointed Oscar Schwarz of 
Dresden to be its sub-director....Mr, Fiebelkoon, the general agent of 
the Preussische, fire, in Halle, Saxony, has recently been appointed the 
director of a company called the Passage, and the former company has 
chosen Mr. Kreitling as successor to that gentleman. W. von K. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, Germany, May tT. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


The Curtain Rung Down—Murphy's Mutual Fire Bill Defeated—Passage of Rob- 
ertson's Bill Regulating Deposits—Queer Action on the Ives and Hamilton 
Bills—Foreign Companies Shall Advertise their Actual Capital—A Summary 
of the Bills as they are Left—The Flatbush Fire Department Bill the Only 
One Signed—Bills Before the Governor—But Little Legislation Accomplished 
—Many Bad Measures Killed—The Results, upon the whole, Satisfactory. 


[From OuR OWN CORRES PONDENT.] 


During the closing hours of the legislature (the last hour of which was 
twelve o’clock last Friday noon), there was considerable activity among 
the bills relating to insurance. Senator Murphy’s bill amending the 
charter of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, so as to make it practi 
cally a stock company, caused quite a discussion in the Assembly, and it 
was finally beaten by a vote of twenty ayes to sixty-three noes. The As- 
sembly passed Senator Robertson's bill in regard to the regulation of the 
deposits left in the hands of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment by fire and marine companies organized outside of the State. The 
Assembly killed Mr. Ives’ bill amending the general law of 1849 so as to 
permit joint stock companies to extend their original charters, and also 
to permit marine companies to change to joint stock companies, pro- 
vided that, in any case, the proper noticeshall be given, But the Assem- 
bly did a queer thing in afterward passigg and sending to the Governor 
Mr. Hamilton’s bill on the same subject. The Senate did not pass one or 
two bills that it would probably have passed if the chairman of its insur- 
ance committee, Mr. Fassett, had not been confined to his house by illness 
for some days and was not able to be present at the time of adjournment. 
It did, however, pass the Burns bill declaring that foreign compani:s 
shall in their advertisements state the actual figures of their capital. 

A brief summary of the bills as they are at the present time will be of 
interest to the readers of THe SpecTraror in closing their account with 
the legislature of 1888, The Governor has as yet signed only one law 
relating to insurance matters, and that is Senator Pierce’s charter for the 
fire department of Flatbush. 

The Governor has before him the following bills: Senator Robertson, 
in regard to deposits of foreign companies, noted above ; Assemblyman 
Endres, amending the charter of Buffalo in regard to the management of 
its fire department ; Assemblyman Burns, in regard to actual capital, 
noted above ; Assemblyman Hamilton, amending the act of 1849, noted 
above, 

The following bills did not pass the Senate: Van Cott, providing for 
a change in the fire escape law, so as to adapt it to the fire commissioners 
tules in New York city ; McNaughton, for the insurance of live stock ; 
Collins, requiring that no greater dividends than seven per cent shall be 
paid by insurance companies; Reilly, in regard to corporations from out- 
side of the State that do business in the State of New York ; Russell, in 
tegard to fraternal societies (an amendment of the Baker bill, providing 
that “fraternal mutual benefit” companiés may incorporate with 200 
members—the same bill introduced by Endres in the Assembly); Mc- 
nen, granting a charter to the Patent and Copyright Warranty and 

tust Company ; Laughlin, providing that mutual societies may do a co- 
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operative business (introduced in the Assembly by Endres) ; Fassett, for 
the repeal of the health and casualty company act of 1887 (known as the 
Burns law, introduced in the Assembly by Brundage) ; Tallmadge, amend- 
ing the law in regard to the Brooklyn Fire Department. 

The following bills did not pass the Assembly: Murphy’s, amending the 
charter of the Mutual Fire, as noted above; Fassett’s, amending the 
law of 1884 in regard to the service of process upon companies of other 
States and countries ; Sullivan’s, insuring live stock (introduced by Mr. 
Naughton in the Senate); Comstock’s, making a provision that fire depart- 
ments may be organized by trustees of villages; Hagan’s, amending the 
fire escape law of 1887, relative to New York city (introduced in the 
Senate by Van Cott) ; Tallmadge’s, in regard to the charter of the Ameri- 
can Street Railway Mutual Insurance Company ; Cornwell’s, providing 
that none of the insurance companies shall pay large salaries; Platt’s, 
amending the fire escape law of 1887, in regard to boarding houses, small 
hotels and school houses ; Gordon’s, providing that life companies must 
send out second notices of default of payment; Reitz’s, for the protec- 
tion of policyholders in industrial companies ; Hornidge’s, declaring that 
fire policies shall cover the property forty-eight hours after the deed has 
been given ; Youngman’s, providing for an extension of the time in which 
town companies may continue ; McCann’s, providing that the beneficiaries 
of tontine and endowment policies shall, on maturity, have an account- 
ing ; Brundage’s, repealing the Burns law of 1887 (introduced in the 
Senate by Fassett). 

From the above it will be seen that the list of laws to be signed by the 
Governor this year will be very small as compared with the lists of 1886 
and 1887. This is as it should be; and it bears out the ground that has 
been taken by the correspondent of THE SPECTATOR all along, that most 
of the insurance bills introduced were worthless, that they ought to be 
stopped right where they were, and that they would be stopped before 
they ever reached the Governor. In all the insurance legislation of many 
years past your correspondent does not recall a year when so little of 
good was offered in the way of legislation, and so much that was bad was 
attempted to be placed upon the statute books. Those who love law and 
order in the department of insurance will congratulate themselves that so 
few measures have reached the Governor. 

Thus ends the session of 1888—not a brilliant one, certainly ; but, on 
the other hand, to be praised somewhat because it did not do more things 
that were absolutely bad. SPECTATOR, 

ALBANY, May 15. 


WESTERN ITEMS. 


Tue State of Virginia Insurance Company of Alexandria, Va., is the 
latest company seeking business via the Chicago underground route, 


* * * 


THE firm of William E. and William F. Rollo & Co., will hereafter be 
William E. Rollo & Co., general and local agents, Chicago....A. D. 
Kennedy, the well known local agent at Chicago, met with very serious 
injuries last week, being thrown from his buggy. At last accounts he 
was improving slowly....J. W. Balch, president of the Boylston of Bos- 
ton, was a visitor to Chicago last weck. He is westward bound. 


* * * 


Frep H. Hotes has purchased the interest of Mr. Fisher in the firm 
of Kingsbury & Fisher, Galesburg, Il]. Mr. Holmes is a son of the com- 
pact manager at Burlington, Iowa, and a brother of Frank F. Holmes of 
Chicago. 

* * x 

A NEw feature has been introduced at Chicago in the ferreting out of 
incendiaries. It consists in the using of a camera, and was the cause of 
a retail grocer being bound over in the criminal court to stand trial for 
arson. J. F. Marshall, the adjuster, furnished the photographs of the in- 
terior of the store for the adjuster for the company interested in the 
stock. 

* * x 


TuHE following will be interesting to all agents desiring large com- 
missions on fire risks : ‘‘ The Western Assurance Company has been re- 
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cently incorporated,” the circular says under the State laws, ‘‘ and is naw 
open for business. We shall be pleased to entertain applications from 
you (agents) on desirable risks where rates are adequate, etc. We do not 
desire to do business with brokers as we believe it would be detrimental 
(if they were all like Cross) to our interests, therefore we allow agents the 
full commission of twenty per cent, etc.” Circular signed by H. L. Mar- 
shall, secretary, whose printed matter gives Hammond, Ind., as the 
‘*company’s home office.” The company also has a ‘‘ superintendent of 
agencies.” I should be glad to say more, but never heard of any of the 
gentlemen whose names appear as officers, and do not know why Ham- 
mond, Ind., is such a popular place for home offices of ‘‘ companies” and 
“agents.” 
* * * 

SAMUEL E, SpracueE of Des Moines, Iowa, until recently special agent 
for the Firemans Fund, has been appointed special for the London and 
Lancashire with Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota as his future field. 

* * *# 


W. H. BrowninaG, formerly general agent at Chicago for the Provident 
Savings Life, will join the forces of the Fidelity Mutual Life’s Western 
department, June I. 

x * * 

B. V. Hupsarp of Kansas City has been appointed general agent at 
Chicago for the Provident Savings Life. 

* * % 

AMONG recent visitors at Chicago, were John Morison, governor of the 
British America ; John E, DeWitt, president of the Union Mutual Life ; 
F. Gund, secretary German of Freeport. 

% * x 

Work on the New York Life’s new building at Omaha, Neb., has been 
delayed, owing to a bricklayers’ strike. At present the building is up 
about one story with nine more to follow. 

x * % 

Ws. J. Hawkes of Omaha, Neb., to whose hands the general business 
of the Hartford is intrusted, has a novel mode of securing new applicants. 
When anyone asks him “ who is insured in the Hartford ?” he produces 
a roll of paper, removes a rubber band, and giving the roll a jerk, says: 
“‘There!” His list of names is several blocks long, and it settles the 
business at once, 

* * x 

Wo. F. ALLEN, general agent at Omaha of the Mutual Life, has re- 

moved to new and elegant offices in the First National Bank building. 


* * * 


Comstock, MArTIN & PERFECT were recently appointed agents at 
Omaha for the Southern of California. They now represent five com- 
panies, 

* * * 

Tue large new hotel to be opened at Des Moines, Ia., on June 25, will 
be called ‘‘ The New Savery.” The building is of brick, six stories high, 
and as nearly fireproof as possible. When completed it will have cost 
about $250,000, and insurance to the amount of $150,000 will be placed. 

CuIcAGo, May 14. D. W. S. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Death of Charles J. Martin. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, for over half a century identified with the business 
of fire insurance in New York city, and for thirty-two years president of 
the Home Insurance Company, died of pneumonia in Washington on 
Wednesday of last week, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

Born in 1815, in Middlesex county, New Jersey, at the age of fourteen 
he became a clerk in a retail dry-goods stcre in New York city, but left 
it, after an experience of three years, to enter upon his career of under- 
writing in the office of the Contributorship Fire Insurance Company. In 
the service of this company he remained for about six years, and, it may 
be mentioned, saw the disastrous conflagration of 1835, which destroyed 
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so much of the business part of New York, and, it is said, acquitied 
himself manfully on that memorable night. 

In 1839, upon the formation of a new company, the Globe, he was ap- 
pointed its secretary, but the life of the concern, owing to the genera] 
financial depression existing at the time, was short, and within two years 
its affairs were wound up by Mr. Martin. The stockholders, however, 
escaped with a loss of only three per cent. He was then appointed agent 
at New Orleans for the Contributorship, and in 1845 was promoted to the 
position of general agent of that company, which, however, went down 
before the losses of the big fire of that year. Mr. Martin then took the 
New York agency of the Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, but gave it up in 
1850 to become the secretary of the newly organized Commercial Fire of 
New York. For three years Mr. Martin now devoted himself to the 
management of this company, until in 1853 the Home Insurance Com. 
pany was formed, when he was offered and accepted the secretaryship, and 
a year and a half later succeeded S, L. Loomis in the presidency. 

For thirty-two years then Mr, Martin remained at the head of that in. 
stitution, devoting his whole energies to its successful management, and 
steering it safely through rocks and shoals which wrecked too many of 
its competitors, until in March last, feeling the weight of years and in. 
firmities, he was forced to resign his work to younger hands. His future 
wants having been amply guaranteed by the company, Mr. Martin then 
visited Florida, Cuba and the Bahamas, and, feeling much improved in 
health, was returning homeward, when, at Washington, he took cold, 
which developed into the disease of which he died. 

Mr. Martin was one of the most prominent fire underwriters of this 
country, and the senior active member of the profession at the time of 
his resignation from the Home. He was highly respected by his busi- 
ness associates and beloved by his friends. He leaves a son and daugh- 
ter, 

Immediately upon receipt of the telegram announcing the death of Mr. 
Martin a meeting of the directors of the Home Insurance Company was 
held, and resolutions passed, expressing the board’s sense of the valu- 
able services of the late president, and tendering to his family condolence 
andsympathy. The funeral took place at Orange, N. J., on Saturday last, 





A Grand Insurance Scheme. 


AucusTA, Ga,, is to have a boom. A councilman of that city has a grand 
scheme in view. He proposes that instead of sending the fire insurance 
premiums away, the city shall insure all the property. He claims that 
the profits of insurance are about ninety-five per cent on the business 
done, and that if the city will monopolize the business within its own 
borders, ‘‘ the profits will pay the current expenses of the city, thereby 
exempting real estate and personal property from taxation to a great 
extent. The result would be that capitalists would come from all quar- 
ters to invest in our real estate; bonds and stocks would be discarded 
for houses and lots; new enterprises would be started ; our population 
would increase, and new life and push would enter into all the depart- 
ments which make a city great, progressive and successful.” If that fel- 
low can run an insurance company in accordance with his declarations 
he can secure a bigger ircome than any railroad president, salary and 
perquisites included.—Cincinnati Price Current. 





The Fire Protection of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


AT Minneapolis, Minn., the Board of Underwriters has advanced insurance 
rates on buildings four stories and over in height twenty-five per cent, the 
underwriters claiming that the water mains in some of the leading busi- 
ness streets are too small to afford a proper supply for the engines in 
case of a severe fire, and especially those on Hennepin and Nicollet 
avenues, which are respectively of but six and eight inches diameter. 
The fire department officials, however, while acknowledging that these 
mains should be larger, believe that the department could still control 
any fire which might occur. 

Concerning St. Paul, too, the Underwriters Union of the Northwest 
has reported that in its opinion the water service in the wholesale district 
of the city is insufficient, and that larger mains and additional hydranls 
are needed there; also, that to secure proper protection the following 
additional apparatus is required: Two extra first-class engines, t0 be 
stationed in the wholesale district; one automatic stand-pipe, and tw? 
second-class engines for outlying districts not now within easy reach of 
the present engines. 

The report instances the fact that the insurance business done in the 
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wholesale district during the past eight years shows a net loss to the 
companies of over $1,800,000, a result not due to any one sweeping con- 
flgration, but to many individual fires, and one which teaches the need 
of the most stringent precautionary and preventive measures. The free 
use of iron shutters on the front and rear of buildings is recommended ; 
also the extension of the fire limits and the setting of additional hydrants 
in many localities where dangeris apprehended. Attention is also called 
to the urgent need of ample fire protection in the Midway district, par- 
ticularly in and around the Transfer, where, besides other valuable prop- 
erties, there is one warehouse with contents worth over haif a million of 


dollars. 





Life Insurance by S<ates. 








Insurance 
Written 
in 1837, 


Premiums 
Received. 


Policies 


Losses, 
Issued. 


ComPaANIES. 


TEXAS, 
Equitable,......+-+++ 2 aca 1,349 
Germania 10 | 
Manhattan 245 | 
Mutual, New York 1,129 | 
New York 974 | 3.349.420 
Travelers *2,166 *5,669 899 
Union Central 7 | 20,020 
Union Mutual..........+00+ 147 | 295,093 
Washington 33 | 106,500 


$89,600 
28,699 
36,000 
41.412 
63,229 


9386 447 
16,120 
79.230 

298,899 


282,228 


$4,174,595 
17,880 


$07,253 
3+7341230 





8,998 
6,536 | 








* Mostly accident business. 





Fire Insurance in Pennsylvania. 


From the preliminary report of Insurance Commissioner Forster of Penn- 
sylvania, on fire, marine and inland insurance last year, we learn that at 
theclose of the year the companies of that State had a capital stock of 
$12,660,000 and admitted assets of $38,116,985, against liabilities, includ- 
ing capitai stock and unearned premiums, of $29,202,984, leaving a net 
surplus of $8,g14,00r. At the close of 1886 the surplus of the same com- 
panies was $9,651,687, showing a decrease during 1887 of $737,687. The 
withdrawais during the year numbered five, while in the same time three 
companies entered the State for business—the Alliance of New York, 
Concordia Fire of Milwaukee and International Marine of Liverpool. 


BUSINESS OF THE YEAR 1887. 


The following summary shows the total business of the stock compa. 
nies authorized to do business in the State during the past year: 


SPECTATOR. 


24.5 


ceived was 60.81, against 55.22 in 1886, The ratio of marine and inland 
losses paid to premiums received was 71.45, against 80.56 in 1886, 


BUSINESS OF PENNSYLVANIA COMPANIES. 


The following summary exhibits, in a condensed form, the entire busi- 
ness of the stock companies of this State during the year 1887: 


Income from fire premiums.... 


vides tenieencwees ‘eee idbocwewedoen $10,406,197 
Income from marine and inland premiums ‘ 


1,755,319 


Total premium income $12,161,516 


Paid for fire losses 


Paid tor commissions 
Paid for salaries 
Paid for taxes 


—-——_ 12,378,601 


Excess of expenses over premium income $217,085 


Income from investments..........2eeeeeeeeeeceeeeceecees $1,613,921 
Income from rents 


1,801,622 


Total net income $1,584,537 


Dividends,..... 


Excess of income over expenditures......---cccccscsssccescccece $181,687 


Ratio of losses paid to premium income 
Ratio of expenses to premium ircome 
Ratio of loss to premium income 

This is the third time in a period of six years that the business has re. 
sulted ina loss. The percentage of losses paid to premiums for the past 
six years has been 64.88, and of expenses to premiums, 35.75. 


BUSINESS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following table shows the business of all stock companies, home 
a:d foreign, transacted exclusively in this State during the year 1887 ; 


| 





Fire Risks 
Written. 


Premiums 


Decsieal. Losses Paid. 


CuMmpPaniEs. 


Ratio of | osses 
Paid to Prem. 
Received 


| 


! 
$241,946.294 | $2,633,330 $1,424,979 | 54.11 
273.301,364 | 2,928,370 1,484,749 | 50 70 
213,118,465 | 2,173,373 1,317,149 | 60 60 


$4,226,877 | 





Pennsylvania companies 
Companies of other States... 
Foreign cos., U. S. branches. 





Total fire $728,365,123 | $7,735,073 











Fire Risks | 
Written. 


Premiums 


Received. Losses Paid. 


Ratio of Losses 


Paid to Prem. 
Received 


| 
CoMPANIES. | 


| 


$1,055,487,656 | $10,406,197 | $6,679,941 | 64.19 
5,756, 782,494 48,630,866 28,467,668 58.38 
3,457,141,899 | 25,091,440 | 16,015,663 63 83 


| $10,269,412,049 | $84,128,503 | $51,164,271 | 69 81 
| i 





Pennsylvania companies 
Companies of other States. ..| 
Foreign cos., U. S. branches. 





Total fire 








Marine and In- 
land Risks 
Written, 


Premiums 


Received. Losses Paid, 


Companigs, 


Raito of Losses 
Paid to Prem. 
Received 


| 





$388,775.176 | $1,755,319 
585,842 4,053,227 
317,782,666 1,517,641 


$1,405,143,684 | $7,326,187 


Total fire, mar, and inland.| $11,675,555.733 | $91,454,690 


_ 


$1,257,106 
31335,675 
642,135 


“I 
- 
a 
o 


Pennsylvania companies 
Companies of other States... 


82.29 
Foreign cos., U. S. branches. 


42-31 








Total mar, and inland $5,234,916 | 71.45 


$56,399,186 | 61.67 
| 








Compared with the business of 1886, this summary shows an increase 
of $861,513, 360 in fire risks written ; a decrease of $3,910,554 in marine 
and inland risks written ; an increase of $1,890,045 in fire, marine and in- 
land premiums received, and an increase of $4,932,819 in losses paid. 
The ratio of fire losses paid by the above companies to premiums re- 


| 


Marine and In- 
lend Risks 
Written. 


Premiums 


ensieel. Losses Paid. 


ComPANIES. 


Ratio of Losses 
Paid to Prem. 
Received 


$306,058 | 86.49 
35.377 | 72 96 
71,837 | 60 Io 


$50,030,759 $353,835 
6,655,530 48,489 
16,716,391 119,346 


$73,402,580! $521,670 
| 
$801,768, 803 $8 256,743 


Pennsylvania companies... . 
Companies of other States... 
Foreign cos., U. S. branches. | 








Total marine and inland. $413,272 | 79 22 





Total fire, mar. and inland 





$4,640,149 | 56.19 





The ratio of premiums to fire risks written in the State was in 1886, 
1.05, and in 1887, 1.06. The ratio of losses paid to premiums received 
was in 1886, 55.71, and in 1887, 54.64. 

The ratio of losses paid to preniums received by Pennsylvania com- 
panies on their business in the State was 54.11 in 1887, against 41.83 in 
1886. Companies of other States show a ratio of 50.70 in 1887, against 
60.28 in 1886, and foreign companies 60.60 of loss in 1887, against 66.84 
in 1886. 

The premiums and assessments received in Pennsylvania by all com- 
panies, home and foreign, stock and mutnal, on fire, marine and inland 
business, aggregated in 1887, $9.305,172; and the losses paid $5,400,637, 
showing an increase over 1886 of $509,619 in premium receipts and $216,668 
in losses paid. 

The total receipts of the mutual fire companies were $1,809,186, while 
disbursements, including $96,455 returned to members, $514,336 for 
salaries and expenses, and $887,517 for losses, footed up $1,498,308. 











The Commissioner comments at some length upon the law forbidding 
the transaction of business with unlicensed companies, except when 
specially licensed, and relates the steps which have been taken to enforce 
it. Against the complaints of the manufacturers of the hardship of being 
forbidden to procure insurance in the cheapest market, ‘‘ They protest,” 
he says, ‘‘ against the higher rates of the licensed companies, and allege 
that by reason of extraordinary precautions against fire, the rate of loss 
in the mutuals is so small that the cost of insurance to them is not more 
than one-fourth of the rates demanded by the regular stock companies, 
This reasoning would be entirely conclusive if the State were ready to 
abolish the license and tax laws as applicable to insurance companies, 
and proclaim free and unrestricted trade in insurance; but it would be 
very unfair to permit one class of companies to operate without restraint 
and without paying a dollar of tax merely because they are cheap, while 
another class continued subject to supervision and taxation. There is 
nothing to prevent these beneficial mill mutual companies from obtaining 
licenses to do business in this State if they are in condition to warrant 
their admission, and paying their share of taxes like others, If they are 
not in condition to comply with the requirements of the law, neither they 
nor their patrons have more ser:ous grounds of complaint than that they 
are not accorded extraordinary privileges.” 

Mr. Forster expresses the hope that the next legislature will repeal the 
law authorizing cities to tax insurance companies and agents already 
licensed by the State. 

The total tax on the premiums of fire, life and other insurance com- 
panies of other States and countries for the year 1887 amounted to the 
sum of $425,539.68, against $377,464.29 for the year 1886 ; an increase of 
$48,075.39, of which increase $16,631.36 came from fire companies, and 
$31,444.03 from life companies, 

The receipts of the insurance department during the year were $29,811, 
and expenditures $10,582, 





An Independent Opinion of Life Insurance. 


. It requires but a small expenditure of that mental force which the late 
Dr. Brown characterized as ‘‘the think,’’ to agree with the proposition 
that life insurance men may, with justice and propriety, urge policies on 
the public on strictly moral grounds. 

The impetus that has been given to the life insurance business during 
the last twenty years is something remarkable, and that it has assumed 
the rank of a great profession is attested by the large number of “ brainy” 
men and men of sterling character who are engaged init. So legitimate 
a calling has it become that the large insurance companies to-day are not 
required to send out loquacious agents to preach to people, as of yore, 
on the moral aspects of life insurance. The fact that a lite insurance 
policy is a good thing for any man of moderate means to hold is already 
pretty well established, and the question of securing one, the more he 
considers it, forces itself upon every man of limited income who has the 
welfare of his family at heart. The only discouraging thing about it is 
that there are so many thousands of men who either will not provide for 
their families in this way or who neglect doing so until it is too late. To 
put the question bluntly: What other hope has a wage-earner of pro- 
viding something for his family to live upon after he has passed away ? 

Why he has no hope, unless he positively knows that a rich and elderly 
relative, with a bad cough, intends to leave everything to him. If the 
wage-earner were as acutely conscious of his duty as he is of his limited 
means he would bea better man. He goes on, perhaps decrying his lot 
year after year, without taking a single step to fortify his wife and chil- 
dren against starvation after his death. At the same time the corner 
saloon has its nightly fascinations for him, and there he squanders a 
quarter or more of his hard earnings, If he put what he spends for beer 
and tobacco in ten years into a life insurance policy he would leave his 
family a snug little sum. 

Atarecent dinner given by the Life Insurance Association of New 
York city, a noted divine who was one of the post-prandial speakers, 
said that he had carried a $5000 policy on hislife for many years. He 
dwelt with impressive eloquence upon his assurance that when he went to 
bed at night he would, in case of his death before morning, leave to his 
wife something that would keep her out of the poor-house. As fortunes 
go, $5000 represents a small amount, but to many a family it is a god- 
send. 

Life insurance is still in its infancy, but it is destined to become one of 
the greatest safeguards of the poor classes. The competition among the 
various companies is too great to render any apprehension of monopoly 
a serious matter. But if it should ever become serious, the government 
can be asked to assume the management of insurance, as some people 
to-day insist that the government should control the railways and the tele- 
graph system. I predict that within the next twenty years nine-tenths of 
all married men will hold life insurance policies—Zeon Mead in The 
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The Yellow River of China. 


TueEYellow river, from the enormous rapidity of its volume when swollen 
by melted snow, is the worst of offenders. Its new bed, even in twenty. 
five years, has risen far above the plain, and as the dikes grow from 
hillocks into hills, from mere walls into ranges of earthworks like 
fortress sides, hundreds of miles long, the effort overtaxes the skill of the 
engineers and the perseverance even of Chinese laborers. The ablest 
engineers in India were beaten by the Damoodah, though it is, compared 
with the Hoang-Ho, like a trumpery European stream, and though the 
labor availab!e could hardly be exhausted. The truth of the matter is 
that, in all such cases, the upper sections of the dikes cost too much for 
complete repair, and tend to be inadequate; and when the Yellow river 
gorged with water from the mountains till it forms in reality a gi- 
gantic reservoir, averaging a mile broad, from 300 to 500 miles long and 
seventy feet deep, all suspended in air by artificial supports, comes rush. 
ing down in autumn, the slightest weakness in those supports is fatal, 
Oa September 27 the river was at its fullest, its speed was at its highest, 
there was almost certainly a driving wind from the west, a bit of dike 
gave way, the rent spread for 1200 yards, and—our readers remember, for 
Charles Reade described it, the rush into Sheffield of the Holmfirth 
reservoir. Multiply that, if you can, by 2000, add exhaustless renewals 
of the water from behind—five Danubes pouring from a height for two 
months on end—and instead of a long valley with high sides which can 
be reached, think of a vast, open plain, flat as Salisbury Plain, but stud. 
ded with 3000 villages, all swarming as English villages never swarm, 
and you may gain a conception of a scene hardly rivaled since the 
Deluge. The torrent, it is known, in its first and grandest rush, though 
throwing out rivers at every moment at every incline of the Jand, had tor 
its centre a stream thirty miles wide and ten feet deep, traveling probably 
at twenty miles an hour—a force as irresistible as tnat of lava. No tree 
could last ten minutes, no house five; the very soil would be carried 
2 way as by a supernatural plowshare ; and as for man—an ant in a broken 
stop-cock in a London s-reet would be more powerful than he. Swim? 
As well wiestle with the Holyhead express. Fly? It takes hours in 
such a plain to reach a hillock three feet high, the water the while pour- 
ing on faster than a hunter’s gallop. There is no more escape from such 
a tlood than there is escape from the will of God, and those Chinese who 
refused even to struggle were the happiest of all because the quickest 
dead. Over a territory of 10,000 square miles, or two Yorkshires at least 
(for the missionaries report a wider area), over thousands of villages— 
3000 certainly, even if the capital is not gone, as is believed—the soft 
water passed, silently strangling every living thing, the cows and the sheep 
as well as their owners, and for ourselves, who have seen the scene only 
on a petty scale, we doubt whether tne “best informed European in 
Pekin” is not right when he calculates the destruction of life at 7,000,000, 
— The Spectator (Lo.idon). 





A Model Sanitary System. 


THE Board of Health of the city of Knoxville, the Board of Public 
Works, the city council and, in fact, all the city authorities, says 
The Knoxvilie Times, will be delighted to read a description of the sani- 
tary system, which resembles the sanitary arrangements of Knoxville in 
many respects. Dr. T. C. Hunter of Napoleon, O., makes the following 
report to the State Board of Health of Ohio: 


We have no Board of Health and no health officer, as the members of 
the council seem to consider them expensive and useless appendages, 
They pay but little attention to sanitary science. We have as many privy 
vaults, cesspools and stables as are usual in county seats fifty years old; 
we endeavor to keep all the filth produced on and in the soil. It is true 
that we have a good deal of sickness from impure water, but think it 
cheaper to bury a few than to clean up. When anyone dies of prevent- 
able disease we piously say, ‘‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away.” We feel satisfied, as we know the Lord is long suffering and 
kind, and that He seems willing to bear all the blame. As the latter (of 
three sewers) is the pri‘ie of the town, I will describe it. It is eighteen 
inches in diameter and extends about three squares, where it finds an 
immense catch-basin. From the catch-basin a two-foot sewer runs to the 
canal, two squares. The sewage is carried under the canal by a culvert 
three feet square, and thence to the river through a fifteen-inch sewer pipe. 
The catch-basin is lined with brick four inches thick, and is deep enough 
to hold 300 barrels of filth before it will reach the outlet. This will neces- 
sarily hold the amount of sewage all the time and give an opportunity to 
filter through the brick wails and thence reach the neighboring dwellings 
and wells, The joints of the sewer pipe are loosely placed together with- 
out cement of any kind. They are warranted to leak at every joint. The 
cellars and privy vaults on the street are connected with the sewer by six- 
inch sewer pipe. They are all made large, as we all know that the liquid 
portion will leak out at the joints and leave the solid portion to ferment 
and furnish an abundant supply of sewer gas for the use of the people. 
The water supply for the sewer is the rainfall on about forty acres of land. 
There never has been more water in it than would run through a four- 
inch pipe. 

The subject of water-works has been discussed a little within a few 
weeks on account of the discovery of an abundant supply of pure soft 
water gushing out of the gravel at the foot of the bluff on which our pra 
cipal cemetery is located. 


{ Thursday, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—A fire patrol has been organized at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

—Thirty-nine companies are now members of the New England Bureau 
of United Inspection. 

—The Cincinnati Fire Department will not in future afford protection 
to Clifton and Avondale, 

—Indianapolis, Ind., had, during April, thirty alarms of fire, with losses 
slightly exceeding $gooo. 

—The St. Louis fire alarm telegraph system is being considerably ex- 
tended. There are now 462 hoxes. 

—A complete system of water-works is now in full operation at Orod, 
Neb., and a fire company has just been organized. 

—The Cleveland (O.) Board of Underwriters has created an inspection 
department, and engaged E. F. Chapman as inspector. 

—It has been decided by the Attorney-General that the Childrens En- 
dowment Society of Buffalo is doing business illegally. 

—Keithsburg, [Il., lost all its business structures by fire the other day. 
The losses foot up $80,000. It had no fire department. 

—The office of C. L. Fay, general agent of the Washington Life of New 
York at Portland, Ore., has been removed to 163 Second street. 


—A blind lady, Mrs. C. M. R. Gorton of Michigan, has won the 
prize of $50 offered by the A£tna Life for the best life insurance story. 

—G. Lanaux, president of the New Orleans Insurance Association, is 
dead. Pierre Lanaux, a nephew of the deceased, succeeds him in the 
presidency. 

—Two blocks of business buildings, including the gas-works, at Hot 
Springs, Ark., were destroyed by fire on the night of May 10, the losses 
reaching about $150,000. 

—The officers of the newly organized Shreveport (La.) Insurance Com- 
pany, are: President, Edward Jacobs ; vice-president, H. E. Marburg; 
secretary, John W. Tabor. 

—We have received from Superintendent Alfred Carr a copy of the 
nineteenth annual report of the Missouri insurance department, covering 
all branches of the business. 

—The monthly meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association 
took place at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday of last week. There 
were about forty persons present. 

—Henry Evans has been appointed secretary of the agency department 
of the Continental Insurance Company, to fill the place made vacant by 
the retirement of B. C. Townsend. 

—General Fitz John Porter has been appointed to the place in the New 
York Board of Fire Commissioners left vacant by the appointment of 
Richard Croker a year ago for the long term. 

—The Geneva (N. Y.) Water-works Company has contracted to put in 
Seventy-five or more hydrants, and lay about four miles of six and eight- 
inch pipe, making a total pipeage of twelve miles. 

—Mobile will have a new fire alarm telegraph system put in by the 
Gamewell company. The old one, which has been in use for twenty odd 
years, was naturally getting pretty well played out. 

—According to The Standard, nearly all of the professors of Har- 
vard College now hold policies in the Mutual Life, the largest being on 
the life of Professor Alexandre Agassiz for $50,000. 


—W. G. Cain of Tyler, Tex., general agent for Arkansas and Texas of 
the Insurance Company of Dakota, has taken his son, J. R. Cain, into 
partnership. ‘The firm name will hereafter be W. G. Cain & Son. 


—A telegram from San Francisco states that Charles Bachman, steward 
of the English ship Brussels, convicted of firing the vessel while the crew 
was on board, has been sentenced to thirty-five years Imprisonment. 


—We are indebted to U. F. Moss, secretary of the Kenton Insurance 
Company of Covington, Ky., and to Woodworth & Hawley of Buffalo 
for copies of THe SPECTATOR of June 23, 1887. We need a few more. 


—The Louisiana legislature convened at Baton Rouge May 14. By 
law the session. is limited to sixty days. A strenuous effort will be made 
at this session to secure the passage of a bill creating an insurance depart- 
ment for the State, and also of laws approaching those of New York and 
Massachusetts for regulating the business of insurance within that State. 
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Something more stringent than the existing laws seems to be required in 
Louisiana to protect propertyowners from ‘‘ wildcat” insurance, and also 
to protect legitimate companies from being swindled by sharpers. 

—Edward T. Root, of the insurance firm of Smith & Root, of Water- 
bury, Conn., was married last Thursday to Miss Caroline W. Blake of 
that city. The happy couple started on Saturday for a wedding trip 
abroad. 

—John R. Blake has been appointed superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan Life for the district of Holyoke, Mass. The same company has ap- 
pointed Geo. Broadbent its superintendent for Brockton, succeeding T. 
G. Jenkins. 

—The owners of the building at Springfield, Mass., in which the late 
fatal fire occurred, and the Union Newspaper Company have been sued 
for sums aggregating $50,000 by the administrators of the victims of the 
catastrophe. 

—The fire losses in the United States reported last week were, accord- 
ing to The Standard’s figures, $2,317,000, making a total since January 1 
of $45,213,000, at which rate the losses for the year will aggregate 
$125,075,000, 

—The Massachusetts State Treasurer has refunded taxes collected in 
1885, 1886 and 1887, on bank stocks of insurance companies and savings 
banks, and held subject to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the bank tax cases. 

—The New York marine underwriters have issued a circular recom- 
mending the use of hemp hawsers instead of chain for making vessels 
fast at the wharves, owing to the great difficulty of casting off the chain 
quickly enough in case of fire. 

—M. C. Alexander, a prominent business man of Xenia, O., who failed 
in business May 3, and died on the same day, is reported to have had 
$33,000 insurance on his life, which sum, says a press dispatch, “will be 
used to relieve his embarrassments,” 

—The name of the Presbyterian Annuity and Life of Philadelphia was 
recently changed to the Presbyterian Ministers Fund. The officers are: 
President, Rev. W. P. Breed, D. D.; secretary, Rev. N. L. Upsham ; 
treasurer and actuary, Robert P. Field. 

—A whole family, consisting of two mea, two women and three children, 
was found burned to death one day last week, in the embers of a barn 
near Arlington, Neb. The bodies were nearly consumed. The hired 
man is missing and foul play is suspected. 

—The regular monthly meeting and dianer of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Maine, took place at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, on 
Monday of last week. Nine new members were elected, among them 
President John E, DeWitt of the Union Mutual Life, 

—Mrs. Annie M. Walling and her daughter Lizzie of Brant Rock, Mass., 
have been arrested, charged with burning a dwelling house. The furni- 
ture was insured for $1000, and it was found that a quantity of it had been 
surreptitiously removed and hidden away before the fire. 

—The monthly meeting and dinner of the Michigan Life Underwriters 
Association took place at the Hotel Cadillas, Detroit, on Monday of last 
week. An agreeable feature of the occasion was furnished by the require- 
ment that each member should be accompanied by a lady. 

—At a fire in New York city on Wednesday week an elevator fell upon 
Firemen Goss and Conlan of Engine Company No. 21, and Lieutenant 
John Murray of Insurance Patrol No. 4. The two former were severely 
hurt, while Murray’s back was broken and he died on Thursday. 


—An electric lineman in the employ of the Brush Electric Light Com- 
pany was accidentally killed last Friday, while at work in front of a 
Broadway store, by an electric shock from a wire. The Brush light had 
not been used there for several months, and it was thought that the wire 
was dead. 

—In the Superior Civil Court at Boston, Mass., last week, M. F. Dick- 
inson, Jr., administrator of the estate of George D. Gould, obtained a 
verdict for $5000 against the New England Mutual Accident Association, 
on a policy on Gould’s lite. The company claimed that Gould com- 
mitted suicide. 

—At Buffalo, New York, May 10, a sudden and unexpected increase 
in the pressure of natural gas in the mains caused one of the automatic re- 
ducing valves to give way. This was followed by a series of explosions 
throughout the whole system. The most serious one ignited St. Paul’s 
cathedral, which cost to build $250,000, and was gutted, only the walls 
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and tower remaining. There was upon it about $55,000 insurance. Dr. 
Pierce’s hotel on Main street was also damaged slightly by fire, and sev- 
eral firemen injured ; and, according to The Buffalo Evening Express, up- 
wards of forty other small fires were reported at police headquarters from 
different parts of the city. 

—F. W. Cross, better known to many persons throughout the West 
with a hankering for underground insurance policies, as J. B. Fuller & 
Co. of No. 70 La Salle street, Chicago, was recently arrested in that city, 
and committed to jail in default of $1000 bail, charged with using the 
mails for fraudulent purposes. 

—Last year the fifty-two fire, eight life, one life and accident, and two 
accident companies doing business in Wyoming Territory received in 
premiums $155,378, incurred losses of $50,845, and paid losses of $44,683. 
During the two years 1886 and 1887 the profits to the companies on 
Wyoming business were $160,983. 

—The capital stock of the Farmers and Merchants Insurance Company 
of Albany, Oregon, of which Chas. E, Wolverton is president and J. K. 
Elderkin secretary and manager, has been increased to $500,000. Of this 
$115,Co0 is now paid up. We are informed that this amount will be in- 
creased to $200,009 within about ninety days. 

—We have received from the author, A. J. Ditcraft, a copy of a little 
work entitled ‘‘Life Insurance Manual.” It contains a synopsis of the 
various forms of policies issued by the different life companies, and 
tables of premiums, cash values, etc. The work would seem to be de- 
sirable for agents who wish to know the forms of contracts issued by 
competing companies. 

—‘‘The Terre Haute Fire Department,” says The Indianapolis News, 
‘* is to be torn to pieces again on the 16th inst, At the recent city elec- 
tions the Democrats gained the day, and the first thing in order is to dis- 
charge all the firemen and give the faithful employment. Chief Hunter, 
an old and experienced fireman, is to be removed to make room fora 
prominent politician.” 

—A meeting will be held May 23 at the rooms of the New Orleans 
Board of Underwriters to take steps for the organization of a tariff asso- 
ciation for the State. All underwriters interested in fire insurance in the 
State of Louisiana, outside of New Orleans, are earnestly requested to 
attend. The circular of invitation is signed by a committee consisting of 
A. A. Woods, Geo. H. Frost and Clarence F, Low. 


—The Farmers Insurance Company of Cincinnati was organized in 
1866, and for years has steadily held its own, accumulating assets and 
paying losses, The company is favorably known to the insured in the 
sphere in which it does business, The premium income of the Farmers 
increases from year to year, and the company advances in prosperity un- 
der the careful management of President K. F. Benndorf, 

—Levi C. Goodale has been elected secretary of the Equitable Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Clarence Pumphrey continuing 
as assistant secretary. Mr, Goodale is president of the chamber of com- 
merce and is manager for Bradstreet’s at Cincinnati. While he has had 
no insurance experience, judging from his reputation as a good business 
man he will doubtless make the company a valuable secretary. 

--Our correspondent at Dixon, Ill., writes: ‘‘ On May 4 Judge Brown 
of the Circuit Court issued an injunction restraining the Dixon Water 
Company from cutting off the water from the city. This action will 
bring the matter into court. At the last meeting of the council full 
power was given the fire and water committee to secure other fire protec- 
tion. All payments to the water company for rental have been stopped.” 


—The rolling mill and steel building of Henry Disston & Sons’ saw- 
works at Tacony, Pa., were burned last Sunday morning, causing a loss 
estimated at sbout $300,000, The origin of the fire isunknown. The in- 
surance is reported to be $190,000 in New Englasd mutuals. The 
2,500,000-gallon Worthington pump, which supplies the stand-pipe in the 
village, was in the burned building and was destroyed, and the water 
supply was almost entirely cut off. 

—A second remarkable accident, similar to that on the Reading Rail- 
road at Locust Gap, Pa., May 6, occurred on the Santa Fe road at Foun- 
tain, about 100 miles from Denver, Col., May 14. Part of a freight train, 
including a tank car full of oil and a car containing 17,000 pounds of 
giant powder, broke away at the top of a grade and, rushing down, ran 
into a stationary passenger train. The passengers leaped from the train 
and generally escaped with slight injuries, but the oil tank burst, the burn- 
ing oil ignited the cars, and the powder exploded, excavating a hole fif- 
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teen feet deep and thirty feet in diameter, killing four persons instantly, 
and inflicting more or less serious injuries upon seventeen others, besides 
wrecking a number of near-by buildings. The damage to property wil] 
probably reach $100,000. 


—Jeft. Jackson, a negro of Clayton county, Ga., insured his life for 
$5000 and his shanty for $2000. A few weeks since the house burned 
down, a charred body was taken from the ruins, and the widow collected 
both the life and fire insurance. Jackson has just been found alive ip 
North Carolina and lodged in jail. He confesses that he robbed a grave, 
put the body in the house and set the fire, and that his wife was soon to 
have met him with the insurance money. 


—A recent examination of the Globe Mutual Benefit Society of New 
York by the insurance department revealed the fact that there were but 
$10 in the treasury to meet claims of $1000. The society was organized 
in 1884. Last year its total income was $9947 and total disbursements 
$10,195, of which $2703 were paid for claims and $7492 for expenses, It 
was high time that this concern was examined, and it is to be hoped that 
the result of the investigation will suffice to wind it up. 


—The Enterprise Fire and Marine of Cincinnati, now in the twenty- 
second year of its age, is one of the sound, conservative companies of the 
West, and under the management of its new president, Jas. W. McCord, 
formerly secretary of the company, may be expected to continue on the 
highway of prosperity, offering insurance which insures and paying its 
losses promptly and cheerfully as ever. The capital of the Enterprise is 
$200,000, and it had, January 1, total assets of $242,526. 


—Lightning fired a 16,000-barrel oil tank near Oil City, Pa., on Satur. 
day. The burning oil ran into Oil creek, a second large tank took fire, and 
for a day and a night the whole city was considered in imminent danger 
from the flames, but the fire in the tanks and on the creek burned itself 
out early Monday morning, and the total loss is reported to be limited to 
the oil, one wooden railroad bridge and slight damage to some buildings 
on the banks of the creek, in all amounting to about $150,000. 


—The occupations which women may engage in are increasing. Some 
women are doing very well as insurance agents. The latest ‘‘ successful 
enterprise conducted by women” is a sandal factory in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The fair sex, however, has been outrageously libeled by the 
‘intelligent compositor,” as this item is going the rounds of the press: 
‘The fact that women who can do one thing well find self-support 
possible is well illustrated by the success of a scandal company at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., etc.” — Zhe Chronicle. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—E. C. Morse, agent for the British America at Boston. 

—Stearns Bros., agents for the Commercial Union at Boston. 

—Jacobs, Cate & Co., agents for the Scottish Union at Boston. 

—Ringwalt & Agnew, agents for the Firemans Fund at Pittsburgh. 

—Chas. H. Shedd, agent for the Connecticut Fire at Malden, Mass. 

—George H. Binney, agent for the Grand Rapids of Michigan at Boston. 

—L. J. Perrigo, agent for the Security of New Haven at Cambridgeport, Mass. 


—Manheim, Staples & Co., general agents of the Long Island for the Pacific 
Coast. 

—C. W. Holden and C. E. Morse, agents for the Michigan F. and M. at 
Boston. 

—Edmund Bersch, agent for the Rockford (Ill.) Insurance Company at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—M. P. Abbot, general agent for the 4tna Life for Kansas, with headquarters 
at Abilene. 

—Charles W. Johgson, general agent ofthe tna Life for Nebraska, with head- 
quarters at Omaha. : 

—Hopkins & Hasbrouck, ageats for the Teutonia Fire of Philadelphia, at Chicago, 
succeeding G. H. Koch & Co. 

—H.B. Meigs of Malone, N. Y., general agent of the A®tna Life, succeeding 
W. L. Stork of Baltimore, Md. 

—Charles B. French of Chicago, assistant general agent of the Weste 
ment of the Orient Insurance Company. 
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—D. S. Harriman of Kansas City, Mo., general agent of the Metropolitan Plate 
Glass Insurance Company for Kansas and Missouri. 





